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fundamental problems are those that remain with * <>os
us from generation to generation, and that old- * ":
fashioned problems require an old-fashioned solu-
tion. The primary difficulty with mankind is man.
Every means must be taken to strengthen his moral
nature. He needs sound early habits, education,
religion, the ethical inspiration of a high and serious
literature. Bagehot's conservatism in politics pro-
ceeds also from his deep conviction of human frailty.
Old customs and traditions are instruments of moral
unity and bulwarks against appetite and desire.
The constitution of a country is the visible expression
of its inward ethical character and the fabric upon
which its civilization chiefly depends. Reform
should therefore be extremely cautious and gradual.
But if the world is so evil, should not the serious
few retire from it and chasten themselves with
meditation and self-abasement? So far Bagehot
would not go. Never, even in the excesses of youth-
ful romanticism, was he an admirer of cloistered
holiness. Solitary contemplation is much easier
and pleasanter than virtue practised among the
difficulties and temptations of life. " That bodily
penance is considered by most men easier than the
everyday work of duty," he wrote his mother in
1845, " k quite evident from the history of all
religions."7
Even more strongly than he objects to monastic,
Bagehot objects to morbid, religion, and his ideas
upon this subject can perhaps best be summed up
as a criticism of Puritans and Puritanism. The
" nightmare " which Calvinism conjures up may
infuse a little healthy fear and reverence in crude
and coarse minds, and a certain exaltation in harsh